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In 1842 a solution of corrosive sublimate in turpentine,
or In oil of tar, was suggested as a preservative by Pro-
fessor Brande.
In 1843 Parkes proposed to employ caoutchouc dis-
solved, in sulphur, for application either by brush or by
immersion.
Passez, in 1845, also proposed to dissolve caoutchouc
in sulphur, and to employ the solution as a paint or to
immerse the wood in it.
In 1862 de Lapparent suggested the use of a paint for
preventing the growth of fungi, of which the basis is
flour of sulphur, linseed oil being employed as an amal-
gamator. He also favoured the charring of wood. The
paint consists of flour of sulphur 200 grammes, linseed
oil (common) 135 grammes, and prepared oil of man-
ganese 30 grammes. M. d'e Lapparent, who was at
that time Inspector-General of Timber for the French
Navy, proposed the use of this paint on either the ribs of
a vessel or underneath the ceiling, and considered that
the sulphurous atmosphere developed would tend to
destroy the sporules of fungi. This inventor also devised
an apparatus for the carbonization of wood with ordinary
inflammable coal gas, a device als-o useful for burning off
old paint,
John Cullen, about 1873, patented a composition for
the preservation of wood. The invention consists essen-
tially in a composition of coal tar, lime, and charcoal,
the latter two ingredients being reduced to an impalpable
powder. The above materials having been well mixed
and subjected to heat, the wood to be tteated is immersed
therein, and impregnation may be very materially assisted
by the employment of exhaustion and pressure:
In* 1875 Hatefield suggested the use of ferrous tannate,
which he claims possesses the advantage of not losing its